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514*, IBycTER ATER. 

Daptrius ater, Vieill., Cab. in Schomb. Guiana, ili. p. 74:2. 
Tbycter ater, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 1. p. 35. 

Not represented in Mr. Whitely’s collection. 


+ 515. Mitvaco cHIMACHIMA. 
Milvego chimachima (Vieill.), Cab. in Schomb. Guiana, iii. 
p. 741. 
Ibycter chimachima, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. i. p. 39. 
Merumé Mountains. 


-+-516*, PotyBorus CHERIWAY. 

Polyborus cheriway (Jacq.), Cab. in Schomb. Guiana, in. 
p. 741; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 1. p. 33. 

Not represented in Mr. Whitely’s collection. 


; 517*, CaTHARTES AURA. 
- Cathartes aura (Linn.), Cab. in Schomb. Guiana, iii. p. 742. 
Ginops aura, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. i. p. 25. 


|. 518x. CATHARTES ATRATUS. 
Cathartes fætens (Ill.), Cab. in Schomb. Guiana, iii. p. 742. 
Catharistes atratus, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 1. p. 24. 


519*. GYPAGUS PAPA. 
Sarcorhamphus papa (Linn.), Cab. in Schomb. Guiana, iii. 
p. 748. 
Cathartes papa, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. i. p. 22. 
These three Vultures are not represented in Mr. Whitely’s 
collection. 
[To be continued. | 


XII.—WNotices of Recent Ornithological Publications. 


1. ‘The Auk, 1885, No. 4. 


[‘ The Auk,’ a Quarterly Journal of Ornithology. Continuation of the 
‘ Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club.’ Published for the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. Vol. II. October, 1885. No. 4. Boston, Mass.] 


Besides the usual series of interesting articles on North- 
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American birds, in the course of which several new subspecies 
are characterized, Mr. Lawrence describes in this number 
two new species of Pigeons of the genus Zenaida—Z. rubripes, 
from Grenada, W. I., and Z. bogotensis, from Bogota. Mr. 
Stejneger continues his “ Analecta Ornithologica,” and pro- 
poses to transfer the generic name Parra from the Jacanas 
to the Spur-winged Plovers (Lodivanellus), because Linnzeus 
placed in his genus Parra, besides the well-known Parra 
jacana, two species of the latter group. Our friend may be 
technically correct, but we do not think he will get many of 
his brother ornithologists to follow his lead. He has done 
better service in pointing out that Podiceps nigricollis is 
not a Nearctic species, and by telling us where the genus 
Simorhynchus was first established by Merrem. 


2. Berlepsch and Jhering.on South-Brazilian Birds. 


[Die Vögel der Umgegend von Taquara do Mundo. Novo, Prov. Rio 
Grande do Sul. Von Hans v. Berlepsch und Dr. Herman v, Jhering. 
Zeitsch. f. d. ges. Ornithol. 1885.] 

Taquara do Mundo Novo is the chief place of the colony 
“ Mundo Novo,” which is situated on the upper course 
of the Rio dos Sinos, in Rio Grande do Sul, the most 
southern province of the Brazilian empire. Dr. v. Jhering 
passed three years there, and during a subsequent visit of six 
months devoted the whole of his time to natural history. 

_ After an excellent disquisition on the natural features of the 
district by the last-mentioned author, Graf v. Berlepsch gives 
an account of the 234 species of birds of which specimens 
were collected or observed by Dr. v. Jhering and his friends, 
in his usual exact style. Field-notes by Dr. v. Jhering are 
added. The arrangement and names are generally those of 
the ‘Nomenclator Avium Neotropicalium,’ but several changes 
in the nomenclature of well-known species are proposed. The 
avifauna of this district agrees nearly with that of the ad- 
jacent provinces Sta. Catharina and San Paolo, only 9 species 
out of the 234 mentioned not being known to occur there 
also. Of these, Picumnus jheringt and Chrysotis pretrei have, 
as yet, only been found in Rio Grande do Sul. The following 
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species are figured :—Pyrrhocoma ruficeps (3 and ¢ ), Sper- 
mophila superciliaris, Haplospiza unicolor (g and ¢?), Pi- 
cumnus gheringi, and P. temmincki. 


Ə. R. Blasius on Collections in the Mark and Pomerania. 


[Naturhistorische Studien und Reiseskizzen aus der Mark und Pommern. 
Von Dr. R. Blasius. Parts I., II. Monatschr. deutsch. Ver. zum Schutze 
der Vogelwelt, 1884, Nos. 7-10.] 

The author gives a very interesting account of a visit paid 
in May 1883 to the well-known collections of Dr. Altum at 
Eberswalde, Herr E. v. Homeyer at Stolp, and Herr Tancré 
at Anclam, and adds copious accounts of the many rarities 
and of the fine series of forms of various species from different 
localities examined in each of them. 


4, R. Blasius on Collections in Sweden and Norway. 

[ Naturhistorische Studien und Reiseskizzen aus Schweden und Nor- 
wegen im Friihjahre 1884, Von Dr. R. Blasius. Mitth. des ornithol. 
Vereines in Wien, 1884. | 

This is a somewhat similar journal of the author’s tour in 
Sweden and Norway in 1884, and contains much useful 
information about the collections visited and the brother- 
naturalists interviewed. 


5. Biittikofer on Liberian Birds. 


[Zoological Researches in Liberia. A List of Birds collected by J. 
Biittikofer and G. F. Sala in Western Liberia, with Biological Observa- 
tions. By J. Biittikofer. Notes Leyden Mus. vii. p. 129.] 

Mr. Biittikofer commences his article with very full de- 
scriptions of Liberia, of its different regions, and of the general 
character of its varied fauna, which will be read with great 
interest by every naturalist. Landing at Monrovia, the 
capital of the Negro republic, in January 1880, our author 
and his companion fixed their first collecting-station at Soforé 
Place, on the St. Paul’s river, celebrated as the only river 
inhabited by Hippopotamus liberiensis. In October 1880, 
they transferred their quarters to Robertsport, the port of 
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the Grand Cape Mount District, some forty-five miles west 
of Monrovia. In this splendid but unhealthy district, Mr. 
Sala succumbed to the noxious climate in June 1881, and a 
year later Mr. Buttikofer was obliged, on account of broken 
heaith, to return to Europe. 

The fauna of Liberia, according to Mr. Biittikofer’s inves- 
tigations, has more similarity to that of Sierra Leone than to 
that of the Gold Coast. Psittacus timneh is the Liberian 
‘ representative of Ps. erithacus, and Agapornis swinderniana 
of A, puliaria. / 

Mr. Biittikofer’s list of Liberian birds comprehends 162 
species, concerning which many excellent notes are given. 
Columba unicincta, Cassin, is figured. A map of the district 
explored is appended, as should be done im all articles on the 
animals of a particular locality. Altogether we consider 
this paper a model of what such a memoir ought to be. 


6. Biittikofer on Glareola megapoda. 


[A Supplementary Note on Glareola megapoda. By J. Biittikofer. 
Notes Leyden Mus, vii. p. 256. ]. 

A note received from Dr. Guillemard tends to confirm the 
distinctness of this species, which was called by Schlegel 
Glareola nuchalis liberie, 


7. Cazin on Plotus melanogaster. 


[Note sur la Structure de l'estomac du Plotus melanogaster, Par M. M. 
Cazin. Ann. d. Sci. Nat. xviii. art. 3.] 

The author, in a brief note, records the structure of the 
stomach in Plotus melanogaster. His account is confirmatory 
of that of the late W. A. Forbes, who has described this 
species (P. Z. S. 1882, p. 208), and whose memoir has ap- 
parently escaped the attention of M. Cazin. ` 


8. Dizon on Evolution without Natural Selection. 


[Evolution without Natural Selection; or, the Segregation of Species 
without the Aid of the Darwinian Hypothesis. By Charles Dixon. 
London: 1885. 12mo. 80 pp.] 

Although Mr. Dixon claims, in his little volume, not to have 
SER. V.— VOL. IV. G . 
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written “a single syllable antagonistic to Darwin’s Theory 
of Natural Selection,” we are not at all sure that those 
who have read his interesting essay will be able to acquit 
him of having committed this indiscretion. Itis quite certain 
that Isolation—the prime factor, according to Mr. Dixon— 
plays a great part in the modification of species ; for without 
isolation, as Mr. Dixon himself very clearly shows, the mem- 
bers of a species can breed freely together, and little or no 
variation will be produced. But surely neither Darwin nor » 
his disciples have ever ignored the force of this element in 
the variation of species. Isolation, no doubt, plays a most 
important part in the preservation of differences when they 
have arisen. Mr. Dixon has not told us how isolation can 
make differences. Climatic Influence, of which Mr. Dixon 
speaks in his second chapter, is, in many cases, an impor- 
tant factor in their production; but where this does not 
come into play, as is often the case, we cannot understand 
how Mr. Dixon proposes to get on without Natural Selection ; 
and even when climatic influence is manifestly an impelling 
cause of variation, “ Natural Selection’? may be a concomi- 
tant factor. While thanking him, therefore, for his essay, 
we still think that he has failed to show that we can get 
on “ without the aid of the Darwinian Hypothesis.’’ 


9. W. Evans on some Scottish Birds. 


[Notes on the Birds of the Island of Eigg. Pr. R. Phys. Soc. Edinb. 


1885, pp. 480-448. 
Note on the Breeding of the Marsh-Tit (Parus palustris) in Stirling- 


shire during 1884. Tom. cit. pp. 448-451. ] 


Lest any of our readers should be so ignorant of Scottish 
geography as not to know the precise position of Eigg, we 
may make a concession, and state that it lies about halfway 
between the island of Rum and that portion of the mainland 
where Inverness-shire (to which it belongs) marches with 
Argyll. On Eigg Mr. Evans passed about. five days, and 
from his own observations, largely supplemented by notes from 
journals kept by Messrs. J. J. Dalgleish, A. C. Stark, A. F. 
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Joass, and others, he has compiled a list of 84 species of 
birds, with some interesting details. The westward spread of 
the Tree-Sparrow (Passer montanus) is remarkable for its 
rapidity, unless, indeed, the species had previously been over- 
looked. It was only in 1882 that Mr. Dalgleish discovered 
_ its existence on the west coast to the north of the Clyde, and 
now we know that there is a colony on Bigg, while Mr. Dixon 
has obtained it on the remote St. Kilda (cf. Ibis, 1885, p. 82). 
When Mr. R. Gray wrote his ‘ Birds of the West of Scotland,’ 
neither the Bullfinch nor the Goldfinch appear to have been 
known as visitors to this or the other islands of the Inner He- 
brides. The characteristic bird of Kigg appears to be the 
Manx Shearwater. 

Mr. Evans’s second paper is almost sufficiently explained 
by the title. An authentic nest of the Marsh-Tit has not 
been known in the valley of the Forth since 1838. 


10. W. A. Forbes’s Scientific Papers. 


[The Collected Scientific Papers of the late William Alexander Forbes, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Lecturer on Comparative 
Anatomy at Charing Cross Hospital; Prosector to the Zoological Society 
of London. Edited by F. E. Beddard, M.A., Prosector to the Zoological 
Society of London. With a Preface by P. L. Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Secretary to the Zoological Society of London. ] i 


Little introduction will be required by readers of ‘The 
Ibis’ to the present volume, which contains all the published 
writings of our much-lamented associate, including his most 
important work, the Report on the Tubinares collected during 
the voyage of the ‘ Challenger.” Not only the letterpress, but 
also the plates which illustrate his different papers have 
been reproduced, and together form a handsome volume of 
nearly 500 pages and 25 plates. Nearly all Forbes’s work 
was done during his tenure of the office of Prosector to the 
Zoological Society of London, a period of only two anda half 
years. The enormous amount of work that he was able to 
accomplish during that short term (which was still further 
reduced by a trip to North America in the summer of 1880 
and by his last journey to Africa, commenced in July 1882) 

a2 
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is a striking testimony to his energy and ability. Forbes’s 
work was chiefly directed to the structure of birds, but the 
volume also contains some valuable contributions to syste- 
matic ornithology as well as to the anatomy of Mammalia. 
Even to those who had not the pleasure of Forbes’s personal 
acquaintance it will be evident, from the perusal of his 
memoirs, that Forbes combined in the highest degree the 
skill of an anatomist with the powers of observation of a field- 
naturalist—a combination which is very rarely to be found, 
and which has rendered his premature death ever to be re- 
gretted in the interests of science. 


11. Gadow on the Anatomy of Birds. 

[Dr. H. G. Bronn’s Klassen und Ordnungen des Thierreichs wissen- 
schaftlich dargestelltin Wort und Bild. Fortgesetzt von Dr. Hans Gadow. 
Band VI. Abth. IV. Aves. Lief. 7, 8, u. 9, 1884; Lief. x. 1885.] 

Dr. Hans Gadow has courageously taken up the section of 
Bronn’s ‘Thierreich’ devoted to Birds, left incomplete by 
Selenka in 1870, and has already issued two new parts. 
The first four sheets are destined to supersede the corre- 
sponding portion of the original issue, so that we have the 
great advantage of an account of the whole of the muscular 
structure of birds by one of our best authorities. on the 
subject. 

It is, we think, by no means certain that other portions of 
Prof. Selenka’s work would not have been improved by a 
similar revision. Great additions to our knowledge of the 
osteology of birds have been made during the past fourteen 
years. But a new work on the anatomy of the Class Aves is 
much wanted, and we trust that Dr. Gadow will bring this 
long-delayed portion of Bronn’s ‘ Thierreich ’ to a speedy con- 
clusion. There is no doubt that it will be the best modern 
authority on the subject. 


12. Gigloli on the Ornithological Congress at Vienna. 


[Il primo Congresso internazionale tenuto a Vienna dal 7 al 14 Aprile, 
1884. Relazione del Delegato del Governo Italiano, Dott. Enrico H. 
Giglioli. Annali di Agricoltura, 1885. Roma: 1885, 59 pp.] 


The Report furnished by Dr. Gighioli to the Italian Minister 
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of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce is a model of com- 
pilation, being clear without unnecessary length, and con- 
densed without the omission of a single important point in 
the varied discussions which took place. Some of these were 
evidently of a rather confused character, several of the dele- 
gates being far more anxious to ventilate their own (often 
impracticable) views than to listen to the opinions, or even 
the remonstrances, of others; consequently it was at times 
by no means easy to follow the course of the proceedings. 
Only to the more moderate of the delegates did it seem to 
occur that in different countries there is considerable diver- 
gence of opinion as to whether certain birds are injurious 
or not; or that, from the varying nature of their food, the 
same species may be destructive in places where they pass the 
summer, and beneficial to the countries which they frequent in 
winter. M. Fatio went so far as to demand, “in the name 
of agriculture and of sylviculture, in the name of common 
right and in the name of humanity, as well as in the name of 
Switzerland, of the Swiss Society, and of the Society for the 
Protection of Animals ” (!), that the capture of Quails should 
not be permitted on migration on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, in order that these birds should be allowed to reach 
more northern regions. It can easily be understood that Dr. 
Giglio as the representative of Italy, where Quails are taken 
in thousands for the supply of the markets of Paris and 
London, could, with his practical mind, see no chance of such 
a notion receiving attention from the Italian Government. 


13. Kirk on Variations in New-Zealand Birds. 


[Notes on some New Zealand Birds, exhibiting curious Variations of 
Colour. By T. W. Kirk. Trans. & Proc. New Zealand Inst. vol. xvii. 
p. 60.] 


Mr. Kirk records the occurrence of partially albinoid varie- 
ties in several species of New-Zealand birds—Glaucopis 
wilsoni, Ardea peciloptila, Anas chlorotis, and Ossifraga gi- 
gantea; also a variety of Nestor meridionalis, similar to that 
on which the Nestor superbus of Buller was founded. 
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14. Kirk on the Eastern Golden Plover. 


À [Notice of the Occurrence of the Eastern Golden Plover (Charadrius 
fulvus, Gmel.) near Wellington. By T. W. Kirk. Trans. & Proc. New 
Zealand Inst. vol. xvii. p. 59. | 

Mr. Kirk records the occurrence in Worser Bay, New 
Zealand, in the month of November, of a specimen of Cha- 
radrius fulvus “in splendid plumage.” <A pair of the same 
species were subsequently shot at Island Bay. As already 
stated (cf. Ibis, 1885, p. 114), this species has been recorded 
by Messrs. Robson and Buller as breeding in New Zealand. 


15. Lansdell’s € Central Asia,’ 


[Russian Central Asia, including Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv. 
By Henry Lansdell, D.D. 2 vols. London: 1885.] 

The Appendix to the second volume of Dr. Lansdell’s 
interesting narrative contains a nominal list of the birds of 
Turkestan, compiled frora Severtzoff’s contribution on that 
subject to Iedchenko’s ‘ Puteshestviye v’ Turkestan,’ or, as 
it is sometimes called, ‘Turkestanje Jevotnie.’ The vertical 
and horizontal distribution are shown in parallel columns. 
The English names, and an additional column devoted to the 
Pamir district, have been added by Mr. Dresser. The species 
enumerated are 385. As no complete translation of Severt- 
zofl’s work has ever been published, Dr. Lansdell’s Appendix 
will be useful for reference to those who do not understand 
Russian. 


16. Lilford’s ‘ British Birds,’ 


[Coloured Figures of the Birds of the British Islands. Issued by Lord 
Lilford, F.Z.S. &c., President of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 
Part I. October, 1855. 8vo. London. | 

The illustrations to this work are from drawings by Keule- 
mans, printed by chromo-lithography in Germany, the species 
represented in this part being the Mistletoe-Thrush, Song- 
Thrush, Redwing, Fieldfare, Ring-Ouzel, Pied Rock-Thrush, 
Wheatear, Black-throated Wheatear, Redstart, Black Red- 
start, Whitethroat, and Blackcap. The plates are excellent 
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of their kind, and in the letterpress the short sketches of the 
general distribution of each species seem to fulfil their pur- 
pose. Some errors in the authorities for the specific names 
are corrected in the table of contents on the wrapper. With 
regard to the species which Lord Lilford terms, doubtless to 
distinguish it from a congener, the Pied Rock-Thrush (J/on- 
ticola saxatilis), we are somewhat surprised to be told that 
“the recorded occurrence in England is in all probability 
that of a bird escaped from captivity.” There isno hint ofa 
suspicion of this kind in the fourth edition of ‘ Yarrell’s 
British Birds’: the undoubted specimen, now in Mr. New- 
come’s collection, was obtained on the 19th May, 1843, at 
the epoch of the vernal migration northwards; the species 
has occurred in Belgium and on Heligoland, and it breeds 
as far north as the Hartz Mountains; there is therefore no 
inherent difficulty in assuming the genuineness of its visit to 
our shores. If our esteemed President has any private sources 
of information on this subject, we shall be glad to learn them. 


17. Milne-Edwards and Oustalet on the Birds of Grand 
Comoro. 

[Observations sur la Faune de la grande Comore. Par MM. A. 
Milne-Edwards et E. Oustalet. Compt. Rend. Paris, ci. p. 218 (July 
1885).] 

The authors give an account of the collections of mammals 
and birds made by M. Humblot during several months’ resi- 
dence in the island of Grand Comoro. The birds of which 
specimens were obtained are referable to 35 species. Some 
of these are of wide distribution, and some have been intro- 
duced; but the greater number of them may be regarded as 
immigrants from adjacent lands, which are either unchanged 
or have undergone slight modification, and have become what 
M. Milne-Edwards has termed, in his ‘ Recherches sur la 
Faune des Régions Australes,’ secondary or derived species. 
These are shortly indicated as :—Coracopsis sibilans, Circus 
humbloti, Leptosomus gracilis, Cinnyris humbloti, Zosterops 
mouroniensis, Z. angasize, Turdus comorensis, Graucalus cu- 
cullatus, Gr. sulphureus, Terpsiphone comorensis, Hypsipetes 
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parvirostris, and Foudia consobrina. Besides these, there is 
in the collection a new form of Muscicapide allied to Smith- 
ornis and Pseudobias, proposed to be called Humblotia flavi- 
rostris. We trust that further details and complete descrip- 
tions will soon be given of this very interesting collection. 


18. Oustalet on the Ornithological Congress of Vienna. 


[Rapport à M. le Ministre de l'Instruction publique et des Beaux-Arts 
sur le Congrès et Exposition Ornithologiques de Vienne en 1884. Par 
M. E. Oustalet. Extr. des Archives des Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires, 
sér. iii, vol. xii, Paris, 1885.] 

This is, perhaps, the fullest account of the ornithological 
doings at Vienna last year that has yet been issued. It com- 
mences with a report on the ornithological exhibition which was 
opened from the 4th to the 14th of April, and which, besides 
living birds, contained several series of mounted specimens 
and skins from different quarters. Amongst them M. Ous- 
talet calls special attention to a collection from the Caucasus, 
presented by Prince Rudolph to the Ornithological Union of 
Vienna, and to a collection from Ecuador, formed by Baron 
Gabriel de Gunzberg during his recent travels in that 
country in company with M. Wiener. He also alludes to the 
“ Polar group” of birds, amongst which were exhibited the 
specimens procured by Dr. Bernhard Fischer during Count 
Hans Vitezek’s expedition to Jan-Mayen Island. In the 
intervals of the séances of the subsequent Ornithological 
Congress, which lasted from the 6th to the 10th of April, and 
of which M. Oustalet gives a very full account, visits were 
made by him, in company with Messrs. Steindachner and 
Pelzeln, to the Menagerie at Schönbrunn, the Imperial Mu- 
seum of Vienna, and to the private collection of the Prince 
of Cobourg. M. Oustalet, in concluding his excellent report, 
takes the opportunity of calling the attention of the Minister 
of Public Instruction to the three following points :— 

1. The want of any good modern work on the birds of 
France. 

2. The inordinate way in which the small birds are de- 
stroyed in France, to the serious detriment of agriculture. 
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3. The importance of collecting further information on 
the origin of our domestic animals. 

For urging these three subjects on the attention of the 
authorities, M. Oustalet will, we are sure, receive the cordial 
thanks of every member of the B. O. U. But in some in- 
stances we think that M. Oustalet goes too far in his general 
defence of nearly every species. In extolling the supposed 
benefits conferred by the House-Sparrow, and especially their 
vast utility in the United States, he writes of a date no more 
recent than 1869, and is evidently in complete ignorance of 
the entire revulsion of feeling in America as regards this bird. 
For him all the voluminous literature on the Sparrow question, 
and the general consensus of opinion that it is an unmitigated 
evil, not only in America, but alsoin New Zealand, has appa- 
rently been written in vain. On the other hand, we quite 
agree with M. Oustalet and with M. Cretté de Palluel that 
the Golden Oriole, generally condemned in France as a bird 
destructive to fruits, especially to cherries, really feeds 
both itself and its young during the summer almost ex- 
clusively on insects. We were sorry to see this notion, which 
we must consider a grave error, sanctioned and propagated 
by one of the new groups of birds in the British Museum of 
Natural History, where a male Golden Oriole is mounted, 
bearing two cherries to his mate, which is sitting on her 
nest. 

The injury inflicted on many species of birds by the numer- 
ous lines of telegraph-wires which now stretch across Europe 
is incontestable ; but, for all that, we cannot abolish aerial 
lines. One use of electricity, which M. Oustalet mentions, 
is new to us. It appears that in some parts of France a 
dead tree is encircled with a band of copper connected by a 
wire with a battery, and when the branches are covered with 
birds a shock is administered which makes them fall like ripe 
fruit. The selection of a dead tree by the proprietor is in- 
telligible, and shows that although on sporting he is bent, 
he has a frugal mind; but the reason for choice of a dead tree 
by the perchers is less obvious. 
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[Ornis: Internationale Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Ornithologie. 
Organ der permanenten internationalen ornithologischen Comité, heraus- 
gegeben v. Dr. R. Blasius und Dr. G. v. Hayck. 1 Jahrg. 1885, 1 Heft. 
‘Wien. | 

The first number of our newly founded contemporary— 
the only one that has yet reached us—is occupied mainly by 
two Reports. The first of these, drawn up by the two Editors, 
gives an account of the mode of formation of the permanent 
International Ornithological Committee and of the work 
done by it, especially as regards the cooperation of additional 
members in all parts of the world and of the proceedings of 
these members. The second is a Report by Dr. Chr. F. 
Liitken upon the observations made in 1883 at some eight or 
nine different observing-stations in Denmark. 


20. Ramsay on new Birds from New Guinea. 

[Notes on Birds from Mount Astrolabe, with Descriptions of two new 
Species. By E. P. Ramsay. Extr. from vol. x. pt. 2, Proc. Linn. Soc. 
N.S. W.] 

A small collection of birds from Mount Astrolabe con- 
tained, besides examples of several other species new to the 
locality, specimens of the two new Paradise-birds proposed 
to be called Lophorina superba minor and Parotia lawesi. 
The former differs from L. superba only in its smaller size, 
the latter from P. sexpennis mostly in slight tints of colora- 
tion. Mr. Ramsay states that feathers of Xanthomelus aureus 
occur in native head-dresses from S.E. New Guinea. 


21. Ramsay on a new Australian Collyriocincla. 

[Description of a new Species of Collyriocincla from the Scrubs in the 
Vicinity of Cairns, Queensland. By E. P. Ramsay. Extr. from vol. x. 
pt. 2, Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. W.J] 

The species is named, after its discoverer, C. boweri. It 
is “quite distinct.” 


22. Reischek on New-Zealand Ornithology. 


[Notes on New Zealand Ornithology. By A. Reischek: communicated 
by Dr. Hector. Trans. & Proc. New Zealand Inst. vol. xvii. p. 187.] 
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Mr. Reischek, who had previously had seven years’ expe- 
rience in New-Zealand ornithology, made an adventurous 
expedition in April 1884 to Dusky Sound and the adjoining 
“ Alps.” He gives us some interesting notes on the birds met 
with, such as Apteryx australis (which he found breeding, 
incubation being performed by the male), 4. oweni (also found 
breeding), Eudyptes pachyrhynchus, and Stringops habro- 
ptilus, The last named is purely nocturnal in its habits; the 
young are very fat and “ delicious food when roasted in the 
camp-oven.” 


23. Ridgway on certain Dendrece. 


[A Review of the American “Golden Warblers.” By Robert Ridg- 
way. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1885, p. 348.] 

This is a useful synopsis of the difficult group of Dendrece* 
allied to D. estiva, of which the author recognizes seven 
species, besides subspecies. A new subspecies is D. bryanti 
castaneiceps from Western Mexico. 


24, Ridgway on the Nomenclature of some North-American 
Birds. 


[Some emended Names of North-American Birds. By Robert Ridgway. 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1885, p. 354. ] 


Mr. Ridgway gives a list of 77 names of North-American 
birds, which “ represent new or hitherto unpublished combi- 
nations,” and have been adopted by the Committee on Clas- 
sification and Nomenclature of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, together with their previously employed equivalents. 
One of them, “ Callipepla californica vallicola,” designating 
the form of C. californica from the interior valleys of Cali- 
fornia, is now proposed for the first time, the Lophortyr 
californicus brunnescens (Ridgw. Pr. Biol. Soc. Washington, 
ii. p. 94) being a synonym of the typical form, which is 
confined to the western side of the coast-range. 


* Mr. Ridgway writes Dendroica. But if, as we believe, the derivation 


of this name is devdpoy and oikos or oixéw, the term should be written 
Dendreca. 
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25. Salvadori and Giglioli on new Woodpeckers. 


[Due nuove specie di Picchi raccolte durante il viaggio intorno al mondo 
della pirofregata Magenta. Descritte da T. Salvadori ed E. Giglioli. 
Atti R. Accad. Sci. Torino, vol. xx. ] 

The Woodpeckers described are Iyngipicus frater, from 
Malacca, and J. waltersi, from Formosa. The specimens 
have been submitted to Mr. Hargitt, who agrees with the 
authors that the species are new. 


26. Seebohin’s ‘ British Birds and their Eggs.’ 


[A History of British Birds, with Coloured Illustrations of their Eggs. 
By Henry Seebohm. Parts V. & VI. Royal 8vo. London: 1885.] 
The concluding portion of this work reached us just too 
late for notice in our previous issue, otherwise we should 
have been the first to congratulate Mr. Seebohm on the 
completion of his labours. We have from time to time 
expressed our favourable opinion of the illustrations and of 
the general aim of the work, although want of space and 
other considerations have hitherto precluded any extended 
notice ; but the Parts now before us may be treated more fully. 
As heretofore, the systematic arrangement adopted by 
Mr. Seebohm is on somewhat independent lines. Part V. 
commences with the family Charadriidæ, in which are com- 
prised not only Plovers, but also the Scolopacide. ‘hese 
are followed by the Laridze, Alcidæ, Colymbidæ, Procellariide, 
Podicipedidze, Anatide, and concluded by the Pelecanidee. 
An Appendix, treating of Mr. Seebohm’s new species of Wren 
from St. Kilda, named Troglodytes hirtensis, about which we 
have heard so much, followed by an Introduction entitled 
“The Historians of British Birds,” Indexes, &c., and brief— 
too brief—lists of Errata et Addenda complete the work. 
Mr. Seebohm shows to less advantage when playing the 
iconoclast among what he is pleased to term “ pseudo- 
genera” than when describing the habits of those species 
with which he has become personally acquainted during his 
extensive experiences in the field. As regards the latter 
the interest of these Parts is fully on a level with that of 
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their predecessors. Mr. Seebohm’s powers of observation are 
well known to be keen, his ear for the notes of birds is almost 
unrivalled, and his descriptive renderings are often extremely 
happy. ‘Take, for instance, that of the Scaup:—“if you 
imagine a man with an exceptionally harsh, hoarse voice 
screaming out the word scaup at the top of his voice, some idea 
of the note of this Duck may be formed.” Among the rising 
generation of ornithologists there must be many who have not 
yet read, either in the pages of this Journal or in Mr. Dres- 
ser’s ‘ Birds of Europe,’ the graphic description of the finding 
of authenticated eggs of the Grey Plover and the Little 
Stint by the author and his companion, Mr. Harvie-Brown. 
Full details of these acquisitions will be found in Part V. 
On the other hand, turning to the systematic arrangement, we 
are at a loss to understand Mr. Seebohm’s reasons for begin- 
ning his Charadriidz with Hematopus, followed by Chara- 
drius, Cursorius, Glareola, Himantopus (for the Avocet and 
the Black-winged Stilt), Phalaropus, and so on through the 
Scolopacide. It is, of course, a matter of opinion, but we 
think that Mr. Seebohm is, in the main, unjust in the remarks 
in his Introduction (p. xiv) as to the blindness of ornitho- 
logists (worthy of the name) to the theory enunciated by 
Darwin and the intergradation of species. The tone of many 
of the footnotes is also to be regretted, and in future years the 
author will probably agree with us upon this point. In fact, 
in his Introduction, he already offers an apology to those 
whom he may have offended in his “ endeavours to cover with 
ridicule and contempt the two great errors of the wanton 
multiplication of genera and the capricious change of generic 
and specific names.” If those whose toes have been trodden 
upon durmg Mr. Seebohm’s erratic gambols in pursuit of 
that ignis fatuus which he calls truth, felt a conviction that 
he at least had attained to it, they would, doubtless, allow 
his virtuous motives to stand him in good stead; but, as it 
is, we fear that they are still unconvinced that he is numbered 
with the elect, and remain impenitent as to their freely im- 
puted errors. For, to cite his own words:—‘‘The days of 
authority in science as well as in religion are past. Modern 
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students look for arguments, not opinions; what they want 
are facts, and they will be grateful to any writer who pro- 
vides them.” 

Without entering upon matters of detail, we may remark 
that the last two parts of Mr. Seebohm’s work show some 
signs of haste. Errors in proper names (Mr. Seebohm is 
no respecter of persons) and inaccuracies in descriptions of 
localities are not unfrequent; while some of the generaliza- 
tions appear to be rather rash. As an instance of the latter, 
Mr. Seebohm says that “the slightly spotted egg of the 
Puffin is an exception to the almost universal rule that 
eggs laid in holes are unspotted white; but the faintness of 
the spots suggests the idea that the bird has comparatively 
recently adopted the habit of breeding in a hole, and is 
consequently gradually losing its power of depositing 
coloured spots on its eggs. The colour-glands are pro- 
bably disappearing, according to the well-known law of ‘ de- 
gradation from disuse.’”’ This is extremely hypothetical, 
and the modern student wants “ facts, not opinions.” The 
richly marked eggs of the Black Guillemot are frequently 
deposited in crevices beyond the reach of light ; so are, in a 
somewhat less degree, those of the Razorbill. And, again, the 
remark as to the eggs of the Puffin would apply still more 
forcibly to those of the Little Auk, about which Mr. Seebohm 
makes no similar remarks. All the Procellariide lay eggs of a 
pure white, with, at most, a few minute reddish freckles, and, 
except in size and thickness of shell, there is no difference in 
this respect between the egg of the little Storm-Petrel and the 
gigantic White Albatross ; but the former is hidden in holes, 
the latter placed on a raised open nest. What idea does this 
suggest to Mr. Seebohm? He has been unfortunate in his as- 
sertions that “the young in first plumage of the Fulmar Petrel 
appear to have been undescribed,” and that ‘it is not very 
creditable to British ornithologists that such should be the 
case” ; for this plumage was distinctly described in the fourth 
edition of ‘Yarrell’s British Birds’ (vol. iv. p. 5), a year before 
Mr. Seebohm wrote the above. Nor is it quite correct to say 
that the only regular British breeding-place of the Fulmar is in 
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the St. Kilda group, for the bird has been stated, on good 
authority, to breed for the past seven years, and in rapidly 
increasing numbers, on Foula, one of the Shetlands. On the 
other hand, the reported breeding in Skye, which Mr. 
Seebohm cites from Gray’s ‘ Birds of the West of Scotland,’ 
published some fourteen years ago, is admittedly an error. As 
to the information that “the Cormorant is intermediate in 
size between a Duck and a Goose” (p. 655), we may fairly 
ask which Duck and which Goose? We read with amaze- 
ment (p. 559) that “ mallard is a French word meaning drake, 
in contradistinction to canard, which means duk” [sic]. 
With reference to the feminine gender, the French equiva- 
lent for “duck” is cane; and although mallard is undoubt- 
edly a French word, it means a millstone, and nothing else 
(vide Littré) ! 

To paraphrase Mr. Seebohm’s own strictures on Messrs. 
Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway (p. 611), he is sometimes scep- 
tical where he ought to be credulous, and credulous where he 
ought to be sceptical. The statement that there is no instance 
on record of the nesting of the Scaup in this country, seems 
tantamount to saying that he so utterly disbelieves in Mr. A.C. 
Stark’s detailed account (Pr. R. Phys. Soc. Edin. vii. p. 203) 
of the identification of this bird and its eggs on Loch Leven, 
as to deem it unworthy of notice. He doubts the occurrence 
of the Gadwall so far north as Archangel, although Mr. 
Harvie-Brown has told us that there is an example in the mu- 
seum of that town—not absolute proof, it is true ; but he unhe- 
sitatingly accepts Henke’s statement that the Harlequin Duck 
is a rare summer visitor to Archangel,” which is far more 
improbable, and is unsupported by any evidence whatever, 
Of the Harlequin Ducks said to have been killed in Britain, 
he says that “the example about which no reasonable sus- 
picion lingers, was killed in Aberdeenshire in 1858,” although 
it is notorious that the specimen, whatever it may have 
been, no longer exists; while Mr. Whitaker’s Filey-killed 
bird, which any one may see, and which has, at least, as 
good a pedigree, is classed with those of which he says 
“the evidence of their authenticity or identification is far 
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from being satisfactory.” Again, Steller’s Eider is considered. 
to have “very slender claims to be regarded as a British 
bird ;””? and even the record of the Filey-Brigg one is only 
admitted in a cold way as “ probable,” because strag- 
glers have occurred at Heligoland, although the species is 
known to be an annual winter visitor to Norwegian waters, 
and the specimen in question is in the possession of Lord 
Scarsdale, the brother of its fortunate captor. 

Our remarks have extended to greater length than we in- 
tended, and yet there is much more that might besaid. We 
are sure that Mr. Seebohm, who has been so unsparing in 
his criticisms of others, will receive these mildly-worded com- 
ments in the same good-humoured manner as they are penned, 
for there would be no pleasure in bowls if they were not 
associated with rubs. 


27. Sharpe and Wyatt on the Hirundinide. 


[A Monograph of the Hirundinide, or Family of Swallows. By R. 
Bowdler Sharpe and Claude W. Wyatt. Part I. September, 1885. 
London: Sotheran & Co. |: 

We welcome with pleasure the first number of a new 
monograph proceeding from the joint labours of two members 
of the B. O. U. With Mr. Sharpe, we believe, the Swallows 
have long been a favourite group, and have lately been the 
subject of special study for the tenth volume of the Catalogue 
of the Birds in the British Museum. Mr. Wyatt is, as will 
be universally acknowledged, clever with his pencil; and 
though his pictures may not quite come up to the standard of 
the best ornithological draughtsmen of the present day, they 
are certainly nicely designed and sufficiently well coloured 
for all practical purposes. 

The present number contains figures of Hirundo semirufa, 
H. leucosoma, H. lucida, H. angolensis, Psalidoprocne obscura, 
and Hirundo striolata, all AXthiopian species, except the last, 
of which the letterpress is not yet given. We venture to 
think our friends should not place too much reliance on the 
localities given in Rochebrune’s ‘ Birds of Senegambia,’ 
which we see quoted in several places, for, as we have already 
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poimted out*, Dr. Rochebrune’s statements are, in some cases, 
so extraordinary that they tend to discredit his authority in 
other matters. 


28. Waterhouse on the Dates of Publication of Gould’s 
Works. 

[The Dates of Publication of some of the Zoological Works of the late 
John Gould, F.R.S. Compiled by Frederick Herschel Waterhouse, A.L.S., 
Librarian to the Zoological Society of London. 8vo. London, 1885: 
R. H. Porter. | 

This will be a useful pamphlet for all those who possess 
copies of Gould’s works or have occasion to refer to them. 
An interesting biographical sketch of the great ornithologist, 
reprinted, with slight alterations, from ‘ Nature,’ is prefixed. 
We venture to suggest that a complete list of all Gould’s 
works and papers would have been a desirable addition to it. 


. 29. Zeitschrifi für die gesammte Ornithologie. 


[Zeitschrift für die gesammte Ornithologie, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Julius von Madarász. Jahrg. 1884-85. Budapest. | 

Several of the more important papers published in Dr. J. 
v. Madarasz’s new ‘Journal of Ornithology,’ which have 
reached us in the way of separate copies, have already been 
noticed in ‘The Ibis? But we feel that our congratulations 
are due to the Editor of cur newly founded contemporary for 
the excellent start which he has made, and that attention 
should be called to some other articles in the first seven 
numbers now before us. In the first volume Mr. Stejneger 
shows that Limicola hartlaubi, Verr., of Madagascar, is pro- 
bably not different from L. platyrhyncha. Herr Schalow 
describes (from a coloured sketch and notes of the late 
traveller Böhm) anew Touracoo, Musophaga boehmi, allied to 
M. rosse, from the country beyond Lake Tanganyika. Dr. 
A. B. Meyer figures a Notornis from the Southern Island of 
New Zealand, and refers it to the species which he has called 
N. hochstetieri, believing that the bird from the North Island, 


* See ‘Ibis,’ 1885, p. 322. 
SER. V.—VYOL. IV. H 
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on a skeleton of which Nofornis mantelli of Owen was origi- 
nally founded, must be of a different species. The three 
specimens of Nofornis in the British Museum he considers 
to be likewise referable to N. hochstetteri. Dr. J. v. Mada- 
rasz describes and figures a new Tetraophasis (T. széchenyit), 
obtained by the expedition of Graf Béla Széchenyi in Sze- 
chuan. The chief article in part 3, for 1885, is an impor- 
tant memoir on the birds collected by Dr. Platen in 1878 in 
Southern Celebes, from the pen of Dr. W. Blasius. This 
contains a mass of important observations on 55 species, and 
gives figures of Alophonerpes wallacii, Cyrtostomus frenatus, 
var. nov. platent, Streptocitta albicollis, S. torquata, and 
Ptilopus temminckii. 


XIII.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters addressed to the 
Editors of ‘ The Ibis ? — 


Sirs,— The Ibis’ for January last (pp. 118,119) contains 
some account of a remarkable discovery by Mr. E. M. Brig- 
ham as regards the development of the Hoatzin (Opistho- 
comus cristatus), which is said to possess, when first hatched, 
two pairs of legs, the anterior pair becoming subsequently 
metamorphosed into wings by suppression of the digits and 
exfoliation of the claws. 

It may be of interest to point out that there is some reason 
for believing that the young of the Hoatzin was procured in 
Brazil, and figured more than two centuries ago by George 
Marcgrav, who, in the capacity of physician, along with Dz. 
William Piso, accompanied Prince Moritz of Nassau to Brazil 
between the years 1637—44. Marcgrav, as is well known, made 
a special study of the fauna of that country, and collected a 
number of observations, which were published after his death 
by his friend Piso, in a joint work entitled ‘ Historia Natu- 
ralis Brasilie,’ printed in folio at Leiden in 1648. The fifth 
book of Marcgrav’s portion of this work, treating of the birds 
of Brazil, contains (at p. 219) a figure of a four-footed chick, 
accompanied by the following remarks :— 


